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and contributed light upon the various questions which man seeks to answer. 
Their " messages " are complex, not simple. At least it seems to us to be an 
assumption which cannot be taken for granted, that these religions each had 
a different thought, a different direction, a different outcome, clearly and 
strongly marked and capable of reduction to a formula. A book, therefore, 
which bases itself on the assumption, is doomed to partial failure from the 
beginning. Its service will consist, and the service of Dr. Matheson's book 
consists, in the delineation of some characteristic features and the presentation 
of important elements in these religions. These chapters cannot fail to stimu- 
late interest in their study, and contribute some very attractive pages to the 
literature of exposition of religious thinking and life outside of Christianity. 

When the book is tested in its salient points, it does not always come off 
with success. We do not refer so much to the two opening chapters of dis- 
cussion respecting the origin and essential character of religion, though these 
seem to us more showy than solid. But the " distinctive messages " discovered 
will not be accepted by most students of religion as valid. The inductions are 
built upon a few facts and are colored by the subjective ideas of the writer. 
All the conclusions of Dr. Matheson might be met with counter assertions 
which could be bolstered up with facts equally evident and equally conclusive. 

All students in religion, and all work in this field should be welcomed. 
Everything that stimulates interest is thereby commendable. But it is neces- 
sary to warn the uninitiated that not all the facts are settled, and that con- 
clusions as to "distinctive messages" are very hazardous. If Dr. Matheson 
had concentrated on one religion the work he has spread over ten, he would 
have produced a better book, and have done a more permanent service to the 

study of religions. 

G. S. G. 



Hours with the Mystics : A Contribution to the History of Religious Opinion. 
By Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. Sixth edition. Two volumes in 
one. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. Pp. xxxix., 372 ; x., 382. 

The appearance of a new reprint — it is nothing more — of the third 
edition of this work, is a tribute to the hold it has upon the heart of the 
religious and scholarly publics. By no means a compend of all philosophy 
that might be termed mystical, it has thrown together the chief thoughts of 
the chief mystics in such simple, sympathetic fashion, that to miss reading it, 
is to miss the most effective introduction to that fascinating world that lies on 
the borderland between poetry and fact. For nearly forty years this work has 
held its own unique place in literature. Special studies on Bernard of 
Clairvaux, St. Francis, Tauler, Madam Guyon, and other mystical writers, 
have never replaced the discussions and letters of Atherton and his friends. 
Its reappearance in these days is encouraging in that it evinces an under- 
current of sympathy with the deep spiritual life of all ages. The present is 
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above all an age of criticism. Faith is passing through one of its ever-recur- 
ring times of testing and refining, and there is especial need that intense 
examination of old beliefs should be balanced by deep religious experience. 
Such a balancing of criticism has been in the past the chief contribution of 
the mystic. With all his liability to fanaticism, he has always aided the 
cause of personal religion. To avoid fanaticism is often easier than to 
appropriate faith, but he who refuses to accept the fundamental premise of 
mysticism — the possibility of an immediate knowledge of God — has stricken 
from religion that which its foremost champions of all ages have accounted its 
chief glory. 

Such a work as Hours -with the Mystics is certain both to warn its readers 
against the extravagances of a too-fervid faith, and to lead them with less 
suspicion to consider that conception of religion which, while insisting upon 
the great truth of union with Christ, has suffered both from its friends and its 
name. 

S. M. 



The Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, and Life. By George 
A. Gordon, Minister of the Old South Church, Boston. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., 1893. Pp. ix., 310. 

This volume contains, in seven chapters, a series of addresses delivered in 
the Old South Church, Boston. Its limitations and its excellencies are those 
of spoken discourse. Its author presents no formal argument for immortality, 
but rather undertakes to substantiate an existing belief with a survey of the 
beliefs of all time. Its method is literary rather than apologetic. " Litera- 
ture may be sampled, and its utterance upon one theme may be regarded as 
the highest wisdom that the race has thus far attained." In pursuance of this 
method an examination is made of Hebrew prophets, Greek poets, philoso- 
phers of all ages, modern poets, St. Paul, and Jesus Christ. The treatment 
accorded philosophy and poetry is of necessity less complete than that 
accorded the New Testament teachings, but is marked by careful selection 
and clear exposition. While there might very well be a difference of opinion in 
regard to the scanty evidence for a feeling of immortality adduced from the 
Hebrew prophets, the author's treatment of the facts of Christ's life and death 
is most satisfactory. It is especially gratifying to discover a recognition of 
the conformity of the resurrection to the facts of psychology. 

While the work cannot be said to have contributed anything new to the 
literature upon immortality, it has at least presented old arguments in a 
manner attractive to the lover of pulpit apologetics. The chief criticism to 
be passed upon it is its somewhat diffuse style, and its unwillingness to 
undertake a more positive presentation of the historical arguments for Christ's 
revival. 

S. M. 



